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over the Hebrew tongue, in which the total want of vowels
left every word at the mercy of the reader; and, though our
salvation depended upon it, we did not know precisely what
any word signified, till the invention of points, that were
not used till the language had been obsolete for some
thousands of years. A little uncertainty, as where one
has but one letter instead of four, may give rise to many
beauties. Puns must be greatly assisted by that ambiguity,
and the delicacies of the language may depend on an almost
imperceptible variation in the shades, as the perfection of
the Chinese consists in possessing but very few syllables,
each of which admits ten thousand accents, and thence
pronunciation is the most difficult part of their literature.

At first sight, the resemblance of blue and green by
candlelight seems to be an objection to the Peruvian; but
any learned mercer might obviate that, by opposing indigo
to grass-green, and ultra-marine to verd de pomme. The
more expert one were at nuances, the more poetic one
should be, or the more eloquent. A vermilion A must
denote a weaker accent, or even passion, than one of carmine
and crimson; and a straw-colour U be much more tender
than one approaching to orange.

I have heard of a French perfumer who wrote an essay
on the harmony of essences. Why should not that idea be
extended ? The Peruvian Quipos adapted a language to the
eyes, rather than to the ears. Why should not there be one
for the nose ? The more the senses can be used indifferently
for each other, the more our understandings would be en-
larged. A rose, a jessamine, a pink, a jonquil, and a honey-
suckle, might signify the vowels; the consonants to be
represented by other flowers. The Cape jessamine, which
has two smells, was born a diphthong. How charming it
would be to smell an ode from a nosegay, and to scent one's
handkerchief with a favourite song. Indeed, many improve-ter the great storm of Oct. 1780.         delivered on May 5,1780.
